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ignorance of the mass of savagery lying at our doors, may
not the literary classes of antiquity have been equally blind
to the mental savagery of the peasants whom they saw at
work in the fields or jostled in the streets ?   There are strong
grounds for answering both of these questions in the affirma-
tive.    In regard to the former question, the existence of a
layer of savagery beneath the surface of ancient society is
abundantly attested by the notices of popular beliefs and
customs which are scattered up and down classical literature,
especially, as might have been anticipated, in the inferior
authors, men less elevated above vulgar prejudices than most
of the great classical writers.   In regard to the second question,
the general ignorance of classical writers as to the popular
superstitions of their day is not only to be presumed from the
fact that they rarely mention them; it is positively demon-
strated by their manifest inability to understand even those
instances of popular superstition which they are occasionally
led to mention.   Indeed, from the way in which they refer to
these superstitions, it is often plain that they not only did not
understand them, but that they did not even recognize them
as superstitions at all, that is, as beliefs actually current
among the vulgar.   Conclusive proof of this is furnished by
the treatment which the so-called " symbols of Pythagoras "
received at the hands of the polite writers of antiquity.   A
member of a modern folk-lore society has only to glance at
these " symbols " to see that they are common specimens
of folk-lore, many of which are perfectly familiar to our
European peasantry at the present day.    Yet they com-
pletely posed the philosophers of antiquity, whose interpreta-
tions of them were certainly not nearer the mark than Mr.
Pickwick's reading of the famous inscription.    It is almost
amusing to see the violence they did to these primitive
superstitions in order to wring some drop of moral wisdom
out of them, to wrench them into some semblance of philo-
sophical profundity.    In a paper on the popular superstitions
of the ancients I can hardly do better than begin by giving
a few specimens  of these precious  maxims,  which  have
found so much favour in the eyes of ancient philosophers
and old women.
Some of the ancients themselves remarked the striking